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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 


I 


By  J.  Lyman  Steed,  M.  A.  in  The  Silent  Worker 

Foreword — Many  people  do  not  understand  the  deaf  or  the  work  that  is  being 
done  for  them.     In  the  following  article  some  of  the  most  common 
questions  are  briefly  answered. 


N  ANCIENT  TIMES  a  deaf  child  was 
considered  useless  and,  at  best,  was 
barely  suffered  to  live.  In  Sparta 
because  a  deaf  person  could  not  rev- 
erence its  laws  and  defend  the  country, 
he  was  to  put  to  death. 

Rome  was  the  first  nation  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  a  deaf  person,  but  it  was  the  universal 
sentiment  that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of 
instruction.  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet  writes: 
"To  instruct  the  deaf,  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve  them,  no  wisdom  teach." 

History  has  left  only  meagre  records  of  the 
early  work  of  instructing  the  deaf,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  deaf  first  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  priests  and  missionaries  who,  by 
various  devices,  gave  them  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  and  faith  in  a  Divine  Being.  The 
first  known  attempt  to  teach  the  deaf  was  made 
in  Spain  about  1530  by  Peter  Ponce,  a  monk. 
Two  of  his  contemporaries  tell  us  that  he 
taught  some  of  his  pupils  to  write  and  speak 
From  that  time  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  attempts  to  educate  the  deaf 
by  various  methods  were  made  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  England. 

Where  and  When  Were  the  First  Schools  for 
The  Deaf  EstabHshed  in  Europe 
And  in  the  United  States? 

Schools  were  established  in  Paris  in  1760  by 
the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  at  Leipzig,  in  1778  by  Sam- 
uel Heinicke  and  at  Edinburgh,  in  1764,  by 
Thomas  Braidwood. 

The  first  attempt  to  educate  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  was  made  in  Virginia.  Thomas 
Boiling,  of  Goochland  county,  Virginia,  had 
three  deaf  children.  They  were  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  Jane  Rolfe,  the  granddaughter  of 
Pocahontas.  About  1771  these  children  were 
sent   to    Mr.    Braidwood's   school   in  Scotland 


They  had  a  hearing  brother,  William  Boiling, 
who  was  a  prominent  Virginian.  Two  of  his 
children  William  Albert  and  Mary,  were  deaf. 
1  hrough  his  efforts  the  first  private  school  for 
the  deaf  was  established  at  Cobbs,  near  Peters- 
burg, Virginia.  The  pupils  were  taught  by  a 
young  member  of  the  Braidwood  family  A- 
mong  the  pupils  was  a  deaf  grandson  of 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
or  Independence. 

These  facts  are  of  special  interest  because 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Thomas  Boiling.  Her  maiden  name  was  Edith 
Boiling. 

The  first  permanent  school  for  the  deaf  was 
established  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  in  1817. 

Today  the  United  States  takes  first  rank  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  This  is  probably 
because  the  idea,  that  a  deaf  child  is  entitled  to 
an  education  just  as  a  hearing  child  is  and  that 
he  is  not  an  object  of  charity,  has  spread  very 
rapidly. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  day  schools  and 
private  schools  for  the  deaf  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  where  deaf  children  of  school  age  are 
taught  singly  or  in  groups,  but  the  majority  are 
taught  in  the  large  state  schools.  Just  as  better 
results  are  obtained  in  the  public  schools  by  es- 
tablishing a  large  central  school  rather  than  a 
number  of  small  schools,  so  it  is  found  that 
better  economic  and  educational  results  are  se- 
cured in  our  large  state  institutions  which  pro- 
vide the  deaf  children  with  the  intensive  train- 
ing they  need. 

What  are  the  Cause  of  Deafness? 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  deaf  are  born  deaf  or 
became  deaf  from  illness  before  they  have  ac- 
quired speech.    The  principal  causes  of  deaf- 
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ness  for  54  per  cent,  are  brain  fever,  meningitis, 
scarlet  fever,  catarrh,  convulsions,  measles, 
mastoiditis,  abscess  of  the  ear,  whooping  cough, 
falls  and  accidents.  For  the  remaining  six  per 
cent,  the  causes  are  unknown. 

What  Sort  of  -  Pupils  are  Enrolled 
In  Schools  for  the  Deaf? 
Various  types  of  children  enter  a  school  for 
the  deaf.  There  are  those  who  were  born  deaf, 
those  who  became  deaf  before  they  could  speak 
those  who  became  deaf  after  they  could  speak, 
but  retain  only  a  few  indistinct  words  and 
phrases,  those  who  have  been  partially  deaf 
from  childhood  and  those  who  became  deaf 
after  they  learned  to  talk  and  have  retained 
their  speech.  Each  pupil  has  to  receive  the 
special  instruction  suited  to  his  individual  needs. 
In  the  last  class  are  often  found  children  who 
become  deaf  after  they  were  10  or  12  years  of 
age.  They  feel  their  loss  keenly  and  usually 
it  takes  them  some  time  to  re-adjust  themselves 
to  an  entire  new  way  of  living  and  to  the  new 
difficulties  that  deafness  has  brought. 

What  Can  be  done  for  a  Deaf  Child 
Before  He  Enters  School? 
Of  all  the  ills  to  which  our  bodies  are  subject 
deafness  least  affects  the  physical  or  mental 
vigor,  and  yet  there  is  no  infirmity  which  so 
completely  shuts  a  child  out  of  the  companion- 
ship and  society  of  home  and  his  friends. 
While  the  fact  that  a  deaf  child  is  deaf  is  great- 
ly to  be  regretted,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
family  to  neglect  him,  or  to  give  him  undue 
liberty  or  license.  A  deaf  child  is  often  thought 
incorrigble  when  his  behavior  is  due  solely  to 
his  inability  to  express  himself  and  to  under- 
stand those  about  him.  It  is  certain  that  a 
deaf  child  has  the  same  mind  and  heart,  the 
same  talents  and  the  same  affections  that  have 
been  implanted  in  his  hearing  brothers  and 
sisters.  They  only  need  careful  cultivation. 
In  the  hearing  world  language  is  a  language  of 
sounds  and  is  addressed  to  the  ear.  Ignorant 
of  language  because  he  cannot  hear,  the  deaf 
child  must  be  taught  by  a  method  addressing 
itself  to  the  eye  to  enable  him  to  complete  with 
his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters.  As  a  conse- 
quence a  deaf  child  must  be  in  school  for 
several  years  before  he  can  approach  the 
mental  development  of  a  hearing  child  of  the 
same  age. 

If  parents  can  understand  a  deaf  child's 
difficulties,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  help 
him  before  he  enters  school.  He  should  be 
taught  to  dress  himself,  to  feed  himself  and  to 
depend  upon  himself  in  various  ways.  Too 
often  his  handicap  makes  the  father  and  moth- 
er feel  that  he  is  different  from  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  that  special  privileges  must  be 
granted  to  make  him  happy  and  contented. 
This  is  not  true.  He  can  follow  the  same  rules 
that  are  made  for  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
should  early  learn  that  every  individual  has 
certain  property  rights  that  his  deafness  will 
not  permit  him  to  violate.  He  should  be 
taught  to  obey.  He  can  learn  to  read  lips. 
Parents  may  teach  him  to  understand  what  they 
say  by  constant  repetition  of  simple  commands. 
They  should  encourage  him  to  watch  their  lips 
carefully.  The  one  speaking  to  him  should  re- 
member to  have  the  light  full  on  the  mouth, 
to  hold  the  head  quietly  erect  and  to  speak 
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naturally.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
have  him  talk,  because  bad  speech  habits  may 
be  formed. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  correct  bad  speech 
habits  than  it  is  to  establish  good  speech  habits. 

What  Is  Done  for  a  Deaf  Child  after 
He   Enters  School? 

When  a  child  enters  school,  language  in  both 
it's  spoken  and  written  forms  must  be  given  to 
him.  Learning  ihow  to  talk  and  to  use  our 
language  is  a  slow  progress  for  a  deaf  child. 
It  requires  an  instructor  with  patience  and 
ability  as  well  as  special  training.  A  hearing 
child  acquires  his  speech  sound  by  sound 
combining  and  babbling  these  sounds  in  sylla- 
bles before  attempting  words.  A  deaf  child 
must  be  induced  to  follow  the  same  progress. 
He  must  employ  his  eyes  and  his  tense  of  touch 
instead  of  his  ears  in  order  to  place  his  tongue, 
palate  and  lips  in  various  positions  used  in 
making  speech.  For  many  years  schools  for 
the  deaf  have  ,  used  sense-training  materials 
similar  to  those  presented  to  the  educational 
world  by  Madam  Montessori.  A  deaf  child 
has  a  peculiar  need  of  that  sort  of  training  in 
order  that  his  other  senses  may  take  the  place 
of  the  sense  he  lacks.  During  the  first  school 
year  a  six  or  seven  year  old  child  of  average 
mental  ability  may  learn  to  read  from  the 
lips,  speak  and  write  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  words.  The  skill  exhibited  in  forming 
these  words  into  sentences  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  child.  From  this  simple  begin- 
ning the  child  is  taken  through  a  course  of 
study  similiar  to  that  pursued  in  the  public 
schools.  He  has  a  daily  drill  in  speech  and 
lip  reading.  He  must  travel  a  long  and  hard 
road  before  there  is  sufficient  knowledge  of 
English  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  read  with 
ease  the  school  text  books,  current  publications 
and  to  express  himself  in  good  English. 

What  Home  Life  Does  an  Institution 

Provide? 

Because  a  deaf  child  must  be  out  of  his  home 
for  nine  months  every  year,  the  school  attempts 
to  give  him  just  as  much  of  the  home  environ- 
ment as  possible.  A  pupil  spends  on  the 
average  five  hours  in  school,  two  hours  in  the 
shop  and  one  hour  in  the  study  room.  He 
has  the  advantage  of  constant  supervision, 
regular  hours  and  habits,  carefully  planned 
menus,  and  a  carefully  outlined  program  of 
work,  sleep  and  recreation,  he  is  counseled  and 
guided  just  as  he  is  in  his  own  home.  Culti- 
vated men  and  women  form  his  habits,  help 
him  establish  moral  principles  and  instruct 
him  in  the  details  of  home  life. 

Are  Trades  Taught? 

In  vocational  work  schools  for  the  deaf  have 
been  pioneers.  This  is  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  every  school  where  at  least  two 
hours  per  day  must  be  spent  in  the  shop. 
There  is  a  long  and  varied  list  of  occupations 
to  which  a  deaf  person  can  adapt  himself. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  school  to  teach  all  of 
them.  Most  of  the  schools  give  instruction  in 
printing,  tailoring,  baking,  carpentry,  painting, 
and  farming.  The  girls  take  up  domestic 
science  in  all  its  branches,  dressmaking  and 
millinery. 
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What  Do  Deaf  Pupils  Do  When  They 
Leave  School? 

A  pupil  may  or  may  not  follow  his  trade 
after  leaving  school.  The  great  value  of  the 
industrial  training  does  not  lie  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  particular  trade  but  in  the  habits  of 
industry  that  are  instilled  and  the  manual  skill 
imparted.  When  a  deaf  pupil  goes  into  the 
wcrld,  he  is  not  afraid  of  work  for  he  has  been 
taught  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Many 
of  the  deaf  girls  marry  and  become  successful 
home  keepers. 

A  few  of  the  deaf,  who  are  not  tempted  by 
the  offers  of  work,  continue  their  education. 
Some  go  to  Gallaudet  College,  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  the 
world,  and  others  go  to  hisrh  rchools,  colleges, 
technical  schools  and  medical  schools.  The 
deaf  are  successful,  some  are  distinguished  as 
artists,  chemists,  architects,  draftsmen,  dentists, 
electricians,  editors,  and  ministers. 

Is  It  Worth  While  to  Educate  the  Deaf? 

Character  is  the  one  thing  a  deaf  pupil  must 
have  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  citizen 
worthy  of  respect.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  school  course,  every  effort  is  made 
to  teach  him  to  think  clearly  and  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  good  English,  to  install  a  love 
of  justice,  honor  and  truth  and  to  train  his 
hand  in  order  that  he  may  secure  a  comfort- 
able livelihood.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
deaf  loafer  or  to  see  one  in  the  police  court 
or  in  prison.  Deaf  beggars  are  usually  fakes. 
The  value  of  educating  the  deaf  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  they  become  industrious,  self- 
supporting,  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

 ■  o  

INDIAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

The  American  Indian  sign  language  is  pro- 
bably the  first  American  language.  It  is  said 
to  be  older  than  the  pyramids,  and  is  the  most 
important  gesture  language  ever  produced. 
This  interesting  sign  language  is  thought  to 
have  been  born  of  necessity.  There  were  so 
many  tribes  in  North  America  speaking  so 
many  tongues  that  when  strange  tribemen  met, 
if  they  were  friendly,  they  had  to  exchange 
their  few  sentiments  by  signs  with  the  hands. 
As  these  occasional  meetings  increased,  the  signs 
increased  in  number.  Soon  the  language  grew 
to  such  an  extent  that  tribesmen  held  councils, 
agreed  to  treaties  and  planned  campaigns,  all 
with  gestures.  Strangely  enough,  many  of  the 
signs  in  this  "silent  language"  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  gestures  the  white  man  uses  for 
emphasis. 

Little  Raven,  the  big  chief  of  the  Southern 
Arapahoes,  once  said  to  a  cowboy  hand  on 
his  father's  ranch:  "The  sign  language  of  my 
people  is  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage in  all  the  world.  Comanches,  Crows, 
Snakes,  Osages,  Kiowas,  andd  all  other  Indians 
understand  it.  At  least  the  old  ones  do.  It 
was  the  first  universal  language  in  America. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Some  day  a  white  scho- 
lar will  write  a  book  about  it,  explain  it  for 
your  people.  And  he  will  do  much  good  there- 
by, and  acquire  great  honor. 

That  boy  was  William  (Will)  Tomkins.  Now, 
after  nearly  40  years  of  study  and  research 
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Mr.  Tomkins  has  published  a  little  book  entitled 
"Universal  Indian  Sign  Language."  It  is  real- 
ly a  sort  of  Indian  language  dictionary.  It 
contains  800  Indian  words  and  their  meanings, 
all  illustrated.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  ac- 
curate exposition  of  the  language  and  the  only 
authentic  book  on  the  subject  that  has  been 
prepared  yet.  It  is  signficant  as  the  first  cod- 
ification of  a  language  that  is  "talked,"  not 
spoken.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  exact  de- 
finition of  the  sign  language  gestures,  a  study 
of  ideography  and  pictography.  This  book  has 
recently  been  officially  adopted  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  this  first  American 
universal  language  follows:  The  'Indian  never 
bothered  to  find  signs  for  "the"  "a"  and  "an'.' 
.^11  interrogations  are  made  either  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  question  sign.  Instead  of  say- 
ing "Where  are  you  going?"  the  sign  would  be 
"question" — "you" — "going,"  etc.  The  sign 
for  "question"  covers  the  words  "where"  "why" 
and  "when."  Instead  of 'asking  "What  is  your 
name?"  the  question  is  stated  "What  are  you 
called?"  the  signs  for  which  are  "question" — 
"you" — "called." 

Present  time  is  expressed  by  the  signs  for 
"now"  or  "today,"  or  both  for  emphasis.  The 
first  person  singular  is  indicated  by  pointing 
to  one's  self.  The  plural  "we"  is  made  by  the 
signs  for  "me"  and  "all."  "You" —  "all" 
mean  ye;  "he" — "all"  means  they.  Gender  is 
shown  by  sticking  on  the  sign  for  man  or  wo- 
man. Past  tense  is  expressed  by  adding  on  the 
sign  for  long  time.  All  sentences  are  elemental 
and  simple.  The  verb  is  generally  placed  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  object. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  Indian 
sign  language  and  the  signs  used  by  the  deaf, 
it  is  pointed  out,  is  in  the  sign  for  think. 
The  orignators  of  the  Indian  language  thought 
that  thinking  was  done  with  the  heart — "drawn 

from  the  heart"  and  their  sign     for  the 

word  think  is  made  by  holding  the  right  hand, 
back  up,  against  the  left  breast,  index  finger 
extended  and  pointing  to  left  and  moving  the 
hand  horizontally  outwards  about  eight  or  10 
inches.  The  deaf  mute  sign  for  think  is  to 
place  the  extended  finger  of  the  right  hand 
against  the  forehead.  Also  deaf  mutes  use  a 
great  deal  of  facial  contortion  and  grimace, 
while  the  Indian  seldom  uses  facial  expression. 

— Pathfinder. 

 o  

I  have  failed  in  a  thousand  cases, 

But  I  still  have  the  heart  to  try; 
I  am  scarred  in  a  hundred  places. 

No  darling  of  Luck  am  I! 
In  many  a  crucial  hour 

I  have  hoped,  and  been  scorned  and  kicked; 
But  never  has  Fate  had  the  power 

To  convince  me  that  I  was  licked. 
I  ask  for  no  unearned  pleasure. 

No  pathway  through  flowery  lanes; 
I  offer  a  full,  fair  measure 

Of  efforts  for  all  my  gains; 
I'll  try,  though  the  pace  be  grilling. 

Nor  whine  if  I'm  tripped  or  kicked, 
As  long  as  my  soul's  unwilling 

To  let  me  believe  I'm  licked. 

— Kalends  of  the  Waverly  Press. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ESTHER  JOHNSTON  Editor 
SEVENTH  GRADE,  Reporters. 

On  the  evening  of  April  first  the  teacher  was 
not  in  the  reading  room  when  the  bell  rang, 
so  we  just  made  up  our  minds  to  fool  her. 
The  girls  went  to  the  music  room,  and  the  boy: 
sneaked  out  of  doors.  When  Miss  Harrison 
arrived  and  found  no  Usteners  she  stepped 
across  the  hall  and  took  in  the  show.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  now  just  who  was  the  April  Fool! 

— Nels  Elmose. 

Last  Saturday  Frank  was  just  naturally  stub- 
born. After  dinner  I  asked  him  to  go  for  a 
walk  with  me,  but  he  said,  "I  have  to  go  finish 
the  shuttle  I  am  making."  I  coaxed  him  for 
quite  a  while,  but  he  refused  to  go,  so  finally 
I  went  into  the  music  room  to  play  the  piano. 
Soon  Frank  came  in,  leaving  his  shuttle  in  the 
dormitory,  and  said,  "Give  us  a  lively  one." 
I  did,  and  when  I  had  played  for  a  while  I 
said,  "Well,  Frank,  let's  go  for  a  walk  now." 
He  said,  "O,  Yes,  I  have  to  finish  my  shuttle," 
so  I  found  Orren  and  we  took  a  walk. 

— Everett  Cummings. 

One  day  last  week  Nels  and  I  borrowed 
Mr.  Altop's  auto-pump  to  blow  up  a  football. 
Well,  we  were  going  along  pretty  until  Nels 
went  to  take  the  pump  back.  Just  as  he  got 
out  of  the  door  I  heard  a  sizzle,  and  listening, 
heard  an  explosion.  Nels  dashed  in  and  asked, 
"How  is  she  looking?"  I  replied,  "Pretty  flat." 
We  were  both  as  mad  as  March  hares. 

— Frank  Ober. 

One  day  last  week  the  seventh  grade  physi- 
ology class  were  discussing  food.  Some  one 
remarked  that  some  day  our  food  wouldn't 
require  so  much  work  in  cooking,  because  it 
would  be  all  ready  prepared,  concentrated,  and 
put  in  capsules.  Frank  immediately  exclaimed, 
"Gee,  a  fellow  would  need  to  eat  a  few  hundred 
of  them  pills  to  feel  satisfied! 

A  couple  of  wise  cracks  from  the  advanced 
class: 

TEACHER:  Oscar,  how  do  you  pronounce  the 
white  of  an  egg? 

OSCAR:  I  have  heard  that  pronounced  several 
ways,  but  I  believe  it  is  pronounced  "yolk." 

In  English: 

JACOB  ROBERTS:  When  you  order  C.  O.  D. 
you  don't  have  to  put  down  the  price,  do  you? 

Audrey  Mitchell  took  a  swift  joy-ride  on  the 
first  of  April.  As  she  was  hurrying  from  the 
top  floor  to  the  basement,  she  slipped,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  bottom  discovered  she  had  been 
riding  in  a  dust  pan. 

On  March  19,  Esther  Johnston  sang  a  solo 
and  gave  a  musical  recitation  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Woman's  Club. 


Miss  Harrison  is  reading  "In  the  Heart  of 
a  Fool,"  by  William  Allen  White,  with  Esther 
Johnston  and  Oscar  Schoberg.  We  just  finished 
"The  Harbor." 


SHOP  NEWS 

The  piano  tuning  and  repairing  crew  recently 
completed  their  semi-annual  tour  of  inspection 
among  the  pianos  of  the  backward  department 
in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

The  broom  makers  gathered  so  much  momen- 
tum last  week  that  the  supply  of  broom  corn 
was  entirely  exhausted.  Their  speed  has  been 
likened  unto  that  of  the  whirl-wind.  To  com- 
plete the  whole  affair  and  lend  zest  to  the  en- 
deavors of  the  workmen  each  of  them  was  per 
mitted  to  make  himself  a  whisk  broom  as  hia 
share  of  the  spoils. 

A  short  time  ago  the  industrial  department 
was  favored  by  a  visit  from  one  of  the  former 
students  of  the  school.  He  being  a  former 
schoolmate  of  the  instructor's  they  held  quite 
a  lengthy  pow  wow.  He  has  became  quite  a 
cow  puncher  since  he  left  Boulder,  and  you 
can  bet  that  it  didn't  take  long  for  he  aad 
John  Hits  Last  to  become  friends. 

— Jacob  Roberts. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

Miss  Bcrglund 

The  concern  of  the  chorus  lately  has  been 
to  perfect  the  Easter  music  and  the  numbers 
to  be  sung  at  the  Woman's  Club  Musical  at  the 
High  School.  After  Easter,  we  will  have  to 
concentrate  on  Recital,  Commencement  and 
Baccalaureate  music. 

We  have  now  the  book  of  piano  accompani- 
ments to  "Twice  55  Community  Songs"  which 
will  make  several  of  the  chorus  numbers  from 
that  source  more  interesting. 

The  boys  with  changed  voices  are  working 
on  male  quartet  songs — two  of  which  are 
"Down  in  Mobile"  and   "Sally  Brown." 

Jacob  Roberts  has  memorized  "Melody  of  F" 
by  Rubenstein. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  is  learning  "Dance  of  the 
Spirits"  from  Orpheus  by  Gluck. 

Oscar  Schoberg  has  begun  "Wedding  Day 
at  Troldhaugen"  by  Grieg. 

Esther  Johnston  is  working  on  the  simpli- 
fied edition  of  "Spring  Song"  by  Mendelssohn. 


Much  effort  from  now  on 
preparation  for  the  Recital. 


all  be 
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MISS  MERRICK'S  ROOM 


Editor:     David  Mainwaring. 

Reporters:    Kenneth       Ricketts,  Marshall 
Brondum,  John  Hits  Last,  Ethel  Keeland, 
Bert  Goodwin,     William   Maxwell,  and 
Mary  Snow. 

On  April  Fool's  Day  there  were  a  lot  of 
tricks  played.  In  the  morning  Kenneth 
Ricketts  got  some  water  and  threw  it  on  Billy 
Maxwell's  face.  He  awoke  and  said  that  it 
wasn't  an  April  Fool  joke.  One  of  the  boys 
had  his  shoes  stuffed  with  paper.  Others  were 
fooled,  too.  Billy  told  Floyd  that  Mrs.  Low 
wanted  him.  Ethel  told  Esther  that  "My  Blue 
Heaven,"  her  favorite  record,  had  a  piece  out 
of  it.  Mary  pretended  to  give  Kenneth  some- 
thing, and  David  told  him  he  was  going  to 
make  something.  Then  they  shouted,  "April 
Fool!" 

John  Hits  Last  has  learned  a  piece  called 
"The  Song  of  Hawaii,"  and  he  likes  it  pretty 
v.ell.     It  is  a  waltz. 

During  the  week  we  had  of  real  summer 
weather  and  all  the  time  it's  nice  out,  the  bhnd 
boys  play  games  out  on  the  front  lawn.  They 
have  a  lot  of  fun.  Some  of  the  games  are 
"Duck,  Lamp  Post,"  and  "Tag."  This  is  the 
way  to  play  "Duck."  One  is  "It."  He  catches 
a  boy  and  then  they  are  both  "It." 

David  Mainwaring  received  a  new  blue  suit 
about  two  weeks  ago.  He  also  received  a  pair 
of  black  shoes  and  blue  socks..  He  got  a  coat 
and  trousers  but  no  vest.  He  has  worn  it  twice 
already,  and  thinks  it  will  last  about  two 
years.  He  is  very  proud  of  it  and  hopes  that 
it  will  last  as  long  as  he  thinks  it  will. 

Every  Tuesday  we  have  oral  compositions 
in  Language,  and  nearly  every  one  during 
March  was  on  animals  and  trees.  We  got 
some  books  in  the  Nature  Library  from  the 
American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading  for 
the  Blind,  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
and  have  been  using  them  in  our  compositions, 
which  were  quite  good. 

We  have  a  new  little  blind  boy  in  the  depart- 
ment, Floyd  McDowell,  from  Whitefish.  He 
is  six  years  old  and  very  lively.  Already  he 
has  learned  most  of  his  sounds  and  can  write 
several  letters  in  Braille.     He  sees  quite  a  lot. 

William  Maxwell's  mother  is  coming  to  see 
him  Easter,  and  he  is  glad.  She  lives  in  Butte, 
and  is  going  to  bring  him  something  nice. 

Wayne  Bassett  was  glad  to  have  his  mother 
and  tather  and  sister  come  to  see  him  che 
first  Sunday  in  April.  They  brought  him 
a  nice  Easter  bunny  full  of  Easter  eggs. 

As  his  pay  for  teaching  them  some  pieces 
on    the    piano    Kenneth    Ricketts    received  a 


clothes  brush  from  Bert  Goodwin  and  -two 
shuttles  from  Frank  Ober.. 

Richard  Dietzel,  from  Wheat  Basin,  Mon- 
tana, came  to  school  February  eighth.  He  was 
just  getting  a  good  start  in  his  work  when  he 
got  pneumonia  and  died.  He  was  eighteen 
years  old,  and  was  sick  four  weeks.  Everybody 
liked  him.  We  all  thought  he  was  very  jolly, 
and  liked  to  hear  his  hearty  laugh.  His  moth- 
er and  father  were  here  while  he  was  sick. 
We  feel  sorry  for  them  and  for  his  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  miss  Richard. 

 o  

ECONOMICS  CLASS 

Marshall  Brondum"s  mother  will  be  proud 
of  the  stocking  bag  he  made  for  her  and  has 
recendy  sent.  He  has  also  finished  a  ham- 
mock which  is  already  sold  to  a  man  near  his 
home.  Maybe  the  money  he  makes  will  help 
him  go  to  college. 

David  Mainwaring  has  received  his  second 
letter  from  David  Dennard  in  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  has  answered  his  friend's  letter.  The 
people  in  Sitka  are  very  interested  in  Braille 
letters  because  they  never  saw  any  writing  like 
that  until  this  year. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  and  David  Mainwaring 
have  been  having  a  good  time  teetering.  They 
have  a  stand  higher  than  their  heads  with 
a  big  two-by-six  across  it.  The  long  board 
and  the  high  stand  make  a  good  pair. 

Marshall  Brondum  received  a  gold  watch 
from  his  mother,  and  he  is  very  pleased  with  it. 
He  has  a  leather  chain  on  it.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  he  thinks  of  his  watch. 
It  is  a  dandy  one. 

 o  

Your  Money's  Worth 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  Economics 
class  finished  their  regular  text  book,  so  they 
are  now  studying  another  book  which  deals 
with  somewhat  the  same  subject  as  Economics. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "Your  Monev's 
Worth."  ^ 

The  authors  of  the  book  have  tried  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  Wonderland  that  modern 
methods  of  industry  have  created  for  the  con- 
sumers in  general.  In  this  picture  the  authors 
show  how  we  are  being  enticed  into  buying 
things  which  we  do  not  need.  Modern  indus- 
try has  grown  to  the  point  where  keen  com- 
petition for  the  consumer's  dollar  is  found  on 
all  sides.  Only  by  the  means  of  skilled  sales- 
manship and  wide-spread  advertising  are  the 
manufacturers  able  to  keep  their  wares  before 
the  public. 

The  consumer  no  longer  knows  what  he  is 
getting  when  he  buys,  and  only  in  a  few  fields 
are  laws  made  against  adulteration.  A  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  set  forth  by  advocating  a  bureau 
of  standards,  whose  duty  it  is  to  test  all  goods 
and  to  pick  out  the  best.  The  government 
now  maintains  such  a  board  of  standards,  by 
means  of  which  it  saves  at  least  one  hundred 
million  dollars  each  year. — Oscar  Schoberg. 
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JOKES 

One  night  Billy  Maxwell  said  that  he  ate 
fifty-six  plates  of  beans.  When  we  asked  him 
again  he  said  that  it  was  a  fifth  of  a  sixth. 
And  finally,  we  were  relieved  to  find  that  it 
was  only  five  or  six. 

One  day  when  the  Fifth  Grade  was  having 
Spelling,  Miss  Merrick  told  us  the  words  to  take 
for  the  next  day,  and  Kenneth  Ricketts  asked, 
"Are  we  going  to  write  orally  tomorrow" 

"When  was  beefsteak  the  highest?  When  the 
cow  jumped  over  the  moon." — Quoted. 

 o  


LANGUAGE  CLASS 


Goodbye  Winter 

Goodbye   winter,  goodbye. 
It  seems  good  to  see  you  fly 
Spring  is  drawing  near. 
Vacation   will    soon   be  here. 

The  birds  will  sing  a  happy  song, 
To  remind  us  that  it  will  not  be  long 
When  all  the  tall  trees  wear 
Sweet  flowers  in  their  hair. 

The  time  is  drawing  near, 
When  the  children  all  will  hear, 
Winter  is  gone  at  last. 
Spring  is  coming  fast. 

We  think  of  spring  each  day, 
When  winter  will  be  far  away; 
The  children  will  run  and  cry, 
"Goodbye,  winter,  goodbye." 

Ethel  Keeland. 

 o  

Lindy 


I'd  like  to  be  like  Lindy, 

To  fly  to  places  far  apart. 

Flying  over  limbs  and  lakes  and  seas, 

When  day  and  night  will  start. 

Bert  Goodwin. 

 o  

Hello  Spring 

Hello,  spring,  hello, 
I'm  glad  to  see  you  come, 
I'm  glad  to  see  winter  go. 
So  the  bees  will  begin  to  hum. 

We're  glad  to  see  the  flowers  bloom, 
And  watch  the  buds  come  out, 
The  wind  comes  into  the  school  room 
And  blows  the  things  about. 

Kenneth  Ricketts. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  CICERONIAN 
SOCIETY 


For  February  18,  1928 

The  Ciceronian  Society  was  called  to  order 
on  February  the  eighteenth.  All  members  res- 
ponded to  roll  call  with  appropriate  quotations. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  appointed 
critic  for  the  evening,  after  which  the  follow- 
ing program  was  given: 

Reading — "Little  Ducks"    Mary  Snow. 

Piano  Solo — "Diana"    Nels  Elmose. 

Musical  Recitation — "The  Tragic  Story"   

  Esther  Johnston. 

Story — "The  Indian's  Eye  Training"   

    John  Hits  Last. 

Piano  Solo — "Humoresque"  _  .  Jacob  Roberts. 
Disccussion — An  Ambulence  in  an  Airplane  -  - 

  Frank  Ober. 

Vocal  Solo — "Sweet  Miss  Mary"  Ethel  Keeland. 

Story — Lincoln's  Duel    Everett  Cummings. 

Song — "Tenting  Tonight"    The  Chorus. 

Piano  Solos — "Russian  Cradle  Song"  and 

"Northern  Song"  David  Mainwaring. 
After  the  program  the  president  called  for 
the  critic's  report,  which  was  very  favorable. 
Two  new  members,  Richard  Dietzel  and  Billie 
Maxwell,  were  taken  into  the  society.  Since 
Esther  Johnston  had  not  taken  the  oath  of 
office  at  the  previous  meeting,  it  was  given  to 
her  at  this  time.  A  motion  was  made,  but 
failed  to  carry,  that  Orren  Ober  be  fined  ten 
cents  for  not  changing  his  clothes.  There  was 
no  further  business,  so  the  society  adjourned 
until  the  third  of  March. 

Oscar  Schoberg,  Secretary. 


For  March  17,  1928 

The  Ciceronian  Society  was  called  to  order 
on  March  the  seventeenth.  All  the  members 
excepting  Richard  Deitzel,  Mary  Snow,  and 
Wayne  Bassett  responded  to  the  roll  call  with 
quotations.  Richard,  Mary  and  Wayne  were 
absent.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  a  few  corrections  were  made. 
Miss  Hellman  was  appointed  critic,  after  which 
the  following  program  was  given: 

Recitation — "Lascar"   .    Jacob  Roberts. 

Piano  Solo — "Me  and  My  Shadow"   John 

Hits  Last. 

Recitation — Teamwork     Nels  Elmose. 

Piano  Solo— "The  Waltzing  Doll"  Audrey 

Mitchell. 

Recitation — "The  Coming  of  Spring"     _  David 

Mainwaring. 

Piano  Solo — Minuet    Everett  Cummings. 

Piano  Solo — "Summer  Winds"     .  Frank  Ober. 

After  the  progarm  the  critic  gave  her  report 
which  was  favorable.  Business  was  then  called 
for.  Floyd  McDowell  was  made  a  member  of 
the  society.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
Oscar  Schoberg  play  a  piano  solo,  which  he 
did.  It  was  also  moved  and  seconded  that 
Ethel  Keeland  sing  a  song,  but  this  motion 
did  not  pass.  There  was  no  more  business,  so 
the  program  for  the  next  meeting  was  read, 
and  the  society  adjourned  until  the  first  Satur- 
day in  April. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For  the  month  of  March,  1928 


Baker,  Edward 
Bailey,  Thomas 
Boggio,  Kate 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Britzius,  Harry 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Christcnson,  Mildred 
Clifton,  Alma 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Christie,  Ethel 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Ehret,  Emil 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Glasser,  J.  Dale 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Gilliam,  William 
Hagerty,  Clare 
Hagerty,  Lyle 


Bassett,  Wayne 
Brondum,  Marshall 

0  Cummings,  Everett 
Elmose,  Nels 
Goodwin,  Bert 

1  Hits  Last,  John 

u 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 


Herbold,  Walter 
Herbold,  Fulton 
Howard,  Lewis 
Joe  Kuzara 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Kazara,  Joe 
Kombal,  Annie 
Lavoie,  Fred 
Meyer,  Caroline 
Miles,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 

Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Moschelle,  Robert 
Manza,  Laura 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Nagel,  John 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
O'Brien,  James 
Ohlson,  Theodore 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Olson,  Edward 
Olbu,  Ole 
Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 


Penman,  Thelma 
Parr,  Montana 
Reinke,  Florence 
Raineri,  Julia 
Renner,  Adolph 
Rhode,  Agnes 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Saffell,  Paul 
Saffell,  Dorothy 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Tvlnrion 
Stickney,  Willard 
Sparks,  Georgfc 
Sweet,  Mollie 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Savage,  John 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wudell,  Hildegard 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Johnston,  Esther 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Mainwaring,  David 
Maxwell,  Billie 
McDowell,  Floyd 
Mitchell,  Audrey 


Ober,  Frank 
Ober,  Orren 
Schoberg,  Oscar 
Snow,  Mary 
Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 
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Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

Entered  at  the  post-office  at  Boulder,  Montana 
as  second  class  matter. 

Published  once  a  month  during  the  school 
year  by  the  printing  department  of  the 
Montana  School  for  the   Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  subscription  price  is  50  cents  a  year. 

Address  all  communications  and  subscriptions 
to 

THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAIN  LEADER 
Boulder,  Montana. 

H.  J.  Menzemer,      Editor 

W.  E.  Taylor,    Assistant  Editor 

APRIL,  1928 


The  time  has  come  again,  when 
the  boys  and  girls  are  asking  "have 
you  heard  from  my  parents  about  my 
homegoing?"  In  a  short  time  you  will 
be  notified  of  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation for  your  child  and  a  routing  will 
be  suggested.  Please  write  us  as  soon 
as  you  can  after  receiving  this  letter 
and  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  routing 
is  satisfactory  or  not.  Please  do  not 
feel  that  if  the  schedule  is  satisfactory 
that  you  do  not  need  to  answer;  for 
we  wish  your  approval  before  we  send 
the  pupils  away  from  here.  Also,  if 
you  are  not  quite  ready  to  send  the 
money,  please  write  us  any  way  so  that 
we  may  make  up  our  list  early.  It 
saves  us  from  a  last  minute  rush  and  a 
possible  error.  A  post-card  will  do 
but  we  do  want  an  early  word  from 
you.     Thank  you. 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  President. 
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straight  while  he  is  away,  so  we  may 
have  to  declare  a  holiday  to  appease 
him  and  to  show  our  appreciation  for 
his  return. — M. 

LATER:  Mr.  Finnerty  ih  home 
and  we  hope  will  soon  be  "on  the  job" 
again. — M. 


Another  of  our  force — -Miss  Hilda 
Miller,  teacher  of  mathmatics,  is  in 
Murray's  Hospital  in  Butte  for  a 
slight  operation.  However,  her  doctor 
says  she  will  soon  be  back  with  us  so 
we  are  glad  in  this  case  also.  We 
look  for  her  next  week. — M. 


We  note  with  much  interest  the 
bulletins  which  are  being  put  out  by 
those  in  charge  of  arrangments  for 
the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  at  Fairibult.  From  the  sound 
of  things  we  feel  sure  that  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  mighty  interesting  and 
valuable  meeting.  Then,  too,  with 
Mr.  Vance  is  host,  we  feel  sure,  too, 
that  there  is  going  to  be  lots  of  good 
times  mixed  up  in  it  all. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  any  of 
those  who  are  driving  stop  and  see  us 
on  the  way.  You  will  find  the  latch 
string  out  and  possibly  a  little  "ham 
and"  on  the  inside — at  all  events  a 
hearty  welcome. — M. 


We  are  very  sorry  to  note  that  Mr. 
J.  P.  Finnerty,  our  invaluable  night 
watch,  was  taken  sick  and  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  hospital  in  Helena; 
however  we  are  very  glad  to  report 
farther  that  he  is  "coming  back" 
rapidly  and  that  the  doctor  says  he 
will  be  able  to  return  very  soon.  We 
miss  him  a  lot  and  there  will  be  a 
general  rejoicing  when  he  returns. 
He  threatens  all  kinds  of  dire  pun- 
ishment for  any  who  do    not  walk 


Words  was  recently  received  from 
Bessie  MacPherson,  formerly  of  our 
class  of  1926  in  the  deaf  department, 
that  she  is  regularly  entered  in  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School  for  the 
hearing  and  is  getting  along  well  there. 
We  certainly  congratulate  Bessie  on 
her  success  in  spite  of  her  handicap  of 
deafness  and  trust  she  will  continue 
there  until  she  receives  her  diploma 
from  the  High  School.  She  is  also 
taking  special  work  to  improve  her 
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speech  reading  and  speech  and  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  Oral  Club, 
all  of  which  will  aid  her  in  her  high 
school  work. — T. 

Victor  O.  Skyberg,  now  of  Gall- 
audet  College,  will  become  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Minnesota  School 
when  Mr.  Stevenson  retires  in  June 
to  become  Superintendent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School.  Mr.  Skyberg  is  a  na- 
tive of  Minnesota  and  was  educated  in 
that  state.  Then  he  took  the  Normal 
course  at  Gallaudet.  Then  taught  in 
New  York,  later  going  to  Gallaudet, 
where  he  has  been  for  several  years. 

T. 


The  Virginia  School  is  to  have  a 
new  primary  building  to  cost  about 
^90,000.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of 
seventy-five  primary  children,  and 
somewhat  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
school.  In  the  not  distant  future  we 
hope  the  Legislature  of  Montana  will 
see  its  way  clear  to  give  us  a  primary 
building  and  thus  enable  us  to  sepa- 
rate the  primary  children  from  the 
older  ones.  In  the  meantime  we 
congratulate  our  Virginia  friends  on 
their  good  fortune. — T. 


The  April  number  of  the  Illinois 
Advance  announces  that  it  will  here- 
after be  published  only  once  a  month 
instead  of  twice  a  month,  as  hereto- 
fore, but  will  be  larger,  and  thus  is 
joining  the  majority  of  the  school 
papers. — T. 


A  very  enjoyable  Easter  program 
was  rendered  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  consisting  of  President 
Menzemer  and  Miss  Berglund.  The 
program  follows: 

SONG — Christ  Arose      Chorus 


LORD'S  PRAYER- 
SCRIPTURE  READING— 

Orin  Ober  and  Mrs.  Taylor 

SONG— Ring  Out  Ye  Bells 

Esther    Johnston,    Ethel    Keeland    and  Helen 

Johnson. 

"SIGNS   OF  SPRING"    Little  Folks 

HOW  THE  EASTER  DATE  IS  FIXED— 

Oscar  Schoberg  and  Roy  Tuggle 
SONG— AUelina    Chorus 


EDWARD    MINER    GALLAUDET  FUND 

Previously    reported      ^108.45 

Boulder  Silent  Club   2.00 

Martha    Soil    1.00 

TOTAL   ^in.45 

MARY  B.  LOGAN,  State  Agent. 

Boulder,  Montana. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Ayers  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  are  the  happy  parents 
of  a  son  born  Tuesday,  April  10th,  at 
the  Dee  hospital,  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
Ayers  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Taylor  of  the  state  school,  and 
will  be  pleasantly  remembered  as  a 
resident  of  Boulder  before  her  mar- 
riage.— -Boulder  Monitor. 


THE  FRIENDLY  HAND 

When  a  man  ain't  got  a  cent,  an'  he's  feelin' 

kind  o'  blue. 
An'  the  clouds  hang  dark  and  heavy,  an' 

won't  let  the  sunshine  through, 
It's  a  great  thing,  O  my  brethren,  for  a  feller 

just  to  lay 

His  hand  upon  your  shoulder  in  a  friendly 
sort  o'  way. 

It  makes  a  man  feel  curious,  it  makes  the  tear- 
drops start, 

An'  you  sort  o'  feel  a  flutter  in  the  region 

of  the  heart; 
You   can't  look  up   and  meet  his  eyes;  you 

don't  know  what  to  say 
When  his  hand  is  on  your  shoulder  in  a 

friendly  sort  o'  way. 

Oh,  the  world's  a  curious  compound,  with  its 
honey  and  its  gall; 
With  its  cares  and  bitter  crosses,  but  a  good 
world  after  all. 
An'   a  good  God  must  have   made   it — least- 
ways, that  is  what  I  say, 
When  a  hand  is  on  my  shoulder  in  a  friendly 
sort   o'  way. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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MISS  GOOCH'S  CLASS 

My  family  came  to  see  Betty  and  me  Easter. 
We  went  on  a  picnic.  We  had  ,  a  very  good 
time.  They  brought  me  many  nice  things. 
Betty  hid  an  Easter  basket.  I  looked  for  it  a 
long  time.     At  last  I   found  it. 

Hildegard  Wudel. 


I  got  nine  packages  for  Easter.  They  were 
from  my  mother,  father,  grandmother  and 
friends.  My  mother  sent  me  a  pretty  new 
dress.     I  was  very  pleased. — Katherine  Noyd. 


I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother.  She  is  in 
Rochester,  Minnesota.  She  had  an  operation. 
She  will  have  another  operation  soon.  I  shall 
be  glad  when  she  can  come  home. 

Lyle  Olsen. 


I  got  two  new  shirts.  One  of  them  is  silk. 
I  am  proud  of  it.  I  got  a  new  suit  about  three 
weeks  ago.  I  like  to  dress  up  in  my  new  clothes. 

Joe  Kuzara. 


thank  Mrs.  Goodman  very  much.  I  love  her 
dearly. — James  O'Brien. 


My  father  came  to  see  me  on  Easter.  He 
gave  me  an  Easter  lily  and  candy.  My  mother 
sent  me  some  fruit,  candy  and  two  Easter 
baskets.  I  was  on  the  Easter  program.  Mrs. 
Taylor  said  I  was  fine. — Barbara  Johnson. 


I  had  some  shoes,  a  shirt,  a  tie,  overalls,  a 
hat,  stockings  and  eggs  and  chicken  in  my 
Easter  box.  I  thank  my  father  and  mother 
very  much.  I  was  on  the  Easter  program. 
My  teacher  said  I  was  fine.     I  was  very  happy. 

Eugene  Boggio. 


I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister.  She  was 
married  on  March  26.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Jacob  Schell  now.  She  lives  in  Plevna,  Mont. 
I  shall  see  my  new  brother-in-law  in  June. 
We  had  a  happy  Easter.  I  was  on  the  program. 

Emil  Ehret. 


Miss  Merrick  and  Miss  Gooch  went  to  Bill- 
ings Easter.  They  visited  Miss  Merrick's 
mother  and  father.  They  had  a  very  nice  time. 
They  saw  my  friend,  Mrs.  Smith  in  Billings. 
I  wish  I  could  see  her.    I  like  her  very  much. 

Margaret  Wilkinson. 


We  did  not  come  to  school  the  Monday 
after  Easter.  We  boys  had  a  picnic.  We 
went  tothe  river.  There  was  some  ice  on  the 
river.  Some  of  the  water  was  flowing  through 
a    pipe. — Richard  Wilkinson. 


I  received  a  fine  Easter  box  from  my  father 
and  mother.  I  was  on  the  Easter  program. 
My  teacher  said  I  was  fine.  I  thank  my 
father  and  mother  for  my  Easter  box. 

Jed  Moe. 


.m.    m.  Mi 

I  was  on  the  Easter  program.  Mrs.  Taylor 
said  I  was  fine.  My  father  and  mother  sent 
me  a  shirt,  Easter  eggs  and  candy.  I  thank 
my  father  and  mother.  We  had  a  happy 
Easter  here.  We  had  a  holiday  on  Easter 
Monday.     We  had  a  good  time. — Orin  Miles. 


My  mother,  sister,  three  brothers  and  cousin 
came  to  see  me  Easter.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
them  and  we  had  a  very  nice  time.  My 
mother  brought  me  many  things. 

MoUie  Sweet. 


My  mother  sent  me  an  Easter  dress,  some 
slippers,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  a  basket  of 
candy  and  a  rabbit.  I  was  very  happy.  I  wrote 
to  my  mother  yesterday.  I  said  "Thank  you 
very  much." — Kate  Boggio. 


MRS.  TAYLOR'S  CLASS 

Emil  Ehret,  Orin  Miles,  James  O'Brien, 
Teddy  Ohlson,  Eugene  Boggio,  Edward  Petek, 
Jed  Moe,  Barbara  Johnson,  Agnes  Rhode, 
Kate  Boggio,  Annie  Kombol  and  I  were  on 
the  Easter  program.  We  were  very  good.  We 
were  very  happy. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 


My  mother  sent  me  a  fine  Easter  box.  It 
had  apples,  oranges,  candy  and  colored  eggs 
in  it.  I  thank  my  mother  very  much.  She  is 
good  to  me. — Edward  Petek. 


Mrs.  Chris  Goodman  sent  me  an  Easter  box 
from  Butte.     I  was  very  happy  about  it.  I 


I  got  a  box  of  Easter  eggs,  a  candy  rabbit, 
a  cake,  a  silk  shirt  and  a  hat  from  my  mother. 
I  had  a  box  of  goodies  from  my  uncle  in 
Nevada  and  a  box  of  candy  from  l^aiifornia 
and  I  received  a  box  of  candy  and  a  dolisr 
from  my  grandmother.     I  was  very  happy. 

Teddy  Ohlson. 

^ 


My  mother  sent  me  a  dress  and  some  candy 
for  Easter.     I  thank  my  mother  very  much. 

Mrs.  Forbes  lives  near  my  home.  She  sent 
me  a  rooster  and  a  basket  of  candy.  I  thank 
her  very  much.     I  love  her. — Agnes  Rhode. 
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MISS  LOGAN'S  CLASS 

On  Saturday  morning  March  17,  the  cook- 
ing class  girls  and  three  teachers  went  on  a 
hike  toward  Basin.  I  did  not  go.  I  do  not 
take  cooking  but  I  wish  I  could. 

Dr.  Donovan  came  to  the  hospital  from 
Butte  April  1.  He  put  some  drops  of  bella- 
donna in  my  eyes.  I  will  get  some  new  glasses 
soon. 

Irene  Colwell  and  I  went  to  Mrs.  Menzemer's 
home  one  Saturday  morning.  Mrs.  Menzemer 
thought  I  was  a  boy  because  I  wore  overalls, 
a  blazer,  shirt,  sweater  and  cap.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Menzemer  where  Little  Cop  was.  She  told  me 
Cop  was  outside  playing.  Irene  and  I  went 
out  to  see  Cop  and  I  played  with  him.  Cop 
bit  my  legs  because  he  did  not  want  me  there. 
Mrs.  Menzemer's  cook  gave  us  some  cake.  Then 
Irene  and  I  ate  it.  It  was  good.  Then  we 
came  back  to  the  Girls'  Hall. 

We  had  a  holiday  Monday,  April  9.  The 
girls  had  a  program  in  the  Girls'  Hall  in  the 
morning.  I  was  John  Roche,  Velma  was  Mrs. 
Robert  Williams,  Bertha  was  a  nurse,  Nettie 
was  Mr  Miller,  Ida  was  a  doctor  and  Florence 
was  Laura  LaPlante.  We  copied  the  actors 
and  actressses  in  the  show — Ruth  Cox. 


Edwardd  Olson  received  a  letter  from  a  deaf 
boy  in  Indiana  last  month.  He  does  not 
know  the  deaf  boy  in  Indiana  but  he  was  glad 
to  get  the  letter  from  him. 

We  had  an  Easter  Day  last  April  8.  We 
sot  some  packages  from  home.  I  got  a  pack- 
age from  home  for  Easter.  I  received  a  gold 
fountain  pen  and  gold  pencil.     I  am  proud 

of  them.  , 

Mrs  Brown  took  the  girls  and  went  to 
Boulder  Hot  Springs  Monday  afternoon,  April 
9  The  negro  janitor  showed  the  girls  all  the 
rooms  and  the  swimming  pools  in  the  hotel. 
Then  some  of  the  girls  bought  some  candy. 
Mrs  Brown  showed  the  animals  to  the  girls. 
Then  she  took  them  back  home.  Some  of  the 
girls  were  tired  because  the  school  is  far  from 
Boulder  Hot  Springs.— Laura  Manza. 


The  boys  and  girls  had  a  holiday  on  Easter 
Monday.  They  did  not  go  to  school.  The 
big  boys  went  hunting  in  the  morning.  The 
boys  stayed  in  the  slaughter  house  a  few  hours 
and  some  of  them  shot  bottles  and  shotgun 
shells.  I  hit  a  bottle  with  my  sling  shot  and 
broke  it.  Mr.  Drinville  told  me  to  try  to  hit  a 
bottle  with  the  sling  shot.  He  said  if  I  hit  the 
bottle,  he  would  give  me  ten  cents.  I  got  the 
ten  cents  because  I  hit  the  bottle  with  the  sling 
shot.    I  was  lucky  to  get  it. 

1  he  boys  saw  some  ducks  and  three  jack 
rabbits.. 

Fulton  Herbold,  Roy  Tuggle,  Everett  G.l- 
liam  and  Henry  Rathjen  shot  with  a  repeating 
shot  gun.  Clare  Hagerty,  Adolph  Renner  and 
Edwin  Seller  shot  with  cartridge  guns.  I  did 
not  shoot  with  a  gun  because  I  had  a  sling 
shot,  Fulton  got  20  cents.  I  got  10  cents  and 
Clare  got  10  cents  from  Mr.  Drinville.  The 
boys  had  a  very  good  time  when  they  were 


shooting.  The  big  boys  meant  to  go  to  Hot 
Springs  Monday  morning.  They  wanted  to 
swim.  They  got  stung  because  the  negro 
janitor  was  cleaning  the  swimming  pool.  The 
negro  fixed  the  pool  and  let  the  water  flow 
into  it.  Maybe  the  boys  will  go  to  Hot  Springs 
next  week. — Emil  Bennett. 


Mrs.  Menzemer  invited  her  class  to  a  party 
in  her  home  Friday  night,  March  30.  The 
names  of  the  pupils  in  her  class  are  John 
Savage,  Willard  Stickney,  Arthur  Sylvester, 
Leonard  Mount,  Harry  Britzius,  Barbara  Neid- 
rengen.    Alma    Clifton    and     Annie  Kombol. 

The  children  were  surprised  at  the  party 
because  two  little  girl  dancers  were  there.  The 
girls  came  from  Butte.  Their  names  were 
Betty  Lou  and  Althea  Manley.  They  danced 
at  the  party.  The  children  liked  to  see  them 
dance.  They  clapped  their  hands.  Mrs.  Men- 
zemer gave  her  class  some  candy,  pop-corn  and 
nuts.    They  thanked  her  very  much  for  them. 

Raymond  Johnson. 


The  big  girls  and  boys  go  to  the  literary 
society  meeting  every  other  Saturday  night. 
Some  girls  and  boys  like  the  society  because 
they  learn  something  in  the  society  meetings. 

We  went  to  a  party  in  the  gymnasium  Fri- 
day night,  March  16.  We  had  the  party  in 
honor  of  St.  Patrick.  We  had  ice  cream  and 
cake  at  the  party.  We  raced  in  naming  the 
48  states.  Then  we  played  mimic.  I  did  not 
play  mimic  because  I  do  not  like  to  mock  the 
boys.  We  danced  at  the  party.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
Miss  Merrick  and  Miss  Gooch  were  in  charge 
of  the  party..  Mr.  Sullivan  was  chairman. 
The  party  was  over  about  twelve  o'clock.  I 
did  not  stay  till  it  was  over.  I  had  a  good 
time  at  the  party. 

Mr.  Riedel  sold  his  drug  store  to  Mr.  As- 
pengren  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  sold  his  home 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riedel 
moved  to  Billings  on  April  3.  Then  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Altop  moved  into  their  home. 

Julia  Raniere. 

On  April  Fool's  Day  it  rained  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  night  it  snowed. 

My  class  girls  signed  a  song  in  the  chapel 
for  Easter.  The  Easter  program  was  fine. 
After  the  program  was  over,  Mr.  Menzemer 
told  us  that  we  would  not  have  school  on 
Monday.  Some  of  the  girls  had  some  new 
dresses  for   Easter  Day. 

The  children  walked  with  Miss  Wudel  Wed- 
nesday afteroon  April  11.  They  went  near  the 
farm.     They  picked  pussy  willows. 

Edward  Baker's  father,  MoUie  Sweet's  family, 
Hildegard  Wudel's  family  and  Barbara  John- 
son's father  came  to  see  them  at  Easter  time. 

I  want  my  father  and  mother  to  come  and 
visit  me. — Bertha  Noyd. 


Ida  is  always  fussy  because  she  wants  her 
father  to  come  to  see  her.  She  has  not  seen 
her  father  for  nine  years.  Maybe  she  will  go 
to  California  some  time. — Mona  Frazier. 
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Miss  Logan  got  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
first  pupils  last  month.  She  was  surprised  to 
get  the  letter.    She  will  answer  the  letter  soon. 

Ida  Biavaschi. 


All  the  big  girls  walked  to  Boulder  Hot 
Springs  Easter  Monday  afternoon.  The  girls 
visited  all  of  the  rooms  in  the  hotel.  Ruth, 
Julia,  Ida,  Laura,  Mona,  and  I  saw  the  hotel 
for  the  first  time.  The  negro  janitor  in  the 
hotel  spelled  to  us.  He  used  the  two  hand 
alphabet  when  he  talked  to  us.  The  girls 
walked  three  miles  to  Hot  Springs  and  three 
miles  back  home  again.  That  made  six  miles. 
Some  of  the  girls  were  very  tired.  I  was 
not  stiff. 

Mrs.  Schmidt  came  from  Santa  Barbara, 
California  to  visit  her  mother  in  Jefferson  City. 
Her  mother  was  very  sick. — Alice  Cox. 


Mona's  mother  came  here  to  see  her  last 
Wednesday  night.  Last  Thursday  morning  she 
came  to  visit  my  class  in  school.  Mr.  Men- 
zemer  told  me  that  my  mother  talked  to 
Mona's  mother,  Mona's  mother  told  me  that 
my  mother  would  be  glad  when  I  go  home  next 
June.  She  also  said  that  my  Uncle  Charlie 
lives  in  Missoula  now. 

I  got  a  package  on  Easter  Day.  I  got  a 
shirt,  three  pairs  of  socks,  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  box  of  chocolate  candy  in  my  package.  I 
think  they  were  all  very  nice. 

Easter  Sunday  morning  we  had  Sunday 
School.  Then  at  2:30  o'clock,  we  went  to  the 
chapel  to  see  the  program  for  Easter  Day. 
The  fourth  grade  girls  had  a  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. We  had  a  very  nice  program  on  Easter 
Day.  When  the  program  was  over,  Mr.  Men- 
zemer  told  us  we  would  have  no  school  on 
Monday. 

On  Monday  morning  some  boys  went  hunt- 
ing on  the  hill.  We  came  back  home  at 
eleven  o'clock  After  dinner  we  got  ready  for 
a  hike.  Mrs.  Low,  Miss  Logan,  Miss  Stinson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp  and  Billy  Kemp  went  in 
Mr.  Kemp's  car  to  Little  Boulder.  Most  of 
the  big  boys  walked  on  the  road  to  Little 
Boulder.  I  walked  on  the  road  and  I  got  there 
first.  I  beat  all  of  the  other  boys  and  Mr. 
Kemp's  car.  The  car  came  soon  after  I  got  to 
Little  Boulder.  It  stopped  in  a  field  a  while 
before  it  came.  The  boys  took  three  guns  to 
Little  Boulder.  They  shot  at  some  cans  on  the 
ground  and  on  a  stump  near  the  river.  Mrs. 
Low.  Mrs.  Kemp  and  Miss  Logan  used  the 
guns  to  shoot  at  the  cans  on  the  ground. 
Some  boys  asked  Miss  Logan  and  Mrs.  Kemp 
to  hit  the  can.  Mrs.  Kemp  hit  it.  Miss  Logan 
almost  hit  it.  I  think  Miss  Logan  was  not 
afraid  of  the  gun.  Some  boys  asked  Mrs.  Low 
to  let  them  go  to  see  the  dam.  She  let  them 
go.  I  went  with  them.  In  a  little  while,  we 
came  back  to  eat  marshmallows.  Mr.  Kemp 
made  a  fire  on  the  ground.  Mrs.  Low  gave 
some  marshmallows  to  the  boys  and  the  teach- 
ers.    We  had  a  good  time  on  the  hike. 

The  deaf  boys  went  to  town  one  Saturday 
afternoon.  Bernard  Peterson  raffled  and  got 
a  prize.     It  was  a  box  of  chocolate  candy. 

George  Sparks. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Paul   Saffell,  Reporter 

Arthur  Thomas  is  very  proud  of  a  sailor 
suit. 

Paul  Saffel  received  a  letter  last  Monday. 
His  mother  said  that  his  uncle  was  sick.  He 
hopes  he  will  get  well  soon. 

Lyle  Hagerty  has  an  album  full  of  pictures. 
He  likes  to  look  at  them  often. 

Raymond  Johnson  took  several  pictures  of 
the  boys  this  year. 

Clare  Haq;erty  receives  more  packages  than 
most  of  the  big  boys  do.  He  gets  more  clothes 
than  any  other  thing. 

Fulton  Herbold  makes  fine  little  tables  over 
in  the  shop.     He  also  paints  some  of  them. 

Harry  Schoenberg  is  the  tallest  boy  in  school. 
He  can  cut  the  boys'  hair  in  more  than  three 
different  ways. 

Bernard  Peterson  received  a  letter  several 
weeks  ago.     His  parents  sent  him  five  dollars. 

Adolph  Renner  went  up  town  to  get  the 
mail  last  Saturday.  He  brought  it  back  care- 
fully. 

When  George  Drinville  wants  Edward 
Olson  quickly  down  stairs,  Edward  sometimes 
goes  down   the  fire-escape. 

Roy  Tuggle  is  getting  to  be  a  healthy  boy. 
He  drinks  milk  to  make  himself  stronger. 

Emil  Bennett  weighs  over  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds  now.  But  he  isn't  much  bigger 
than  Paul  Saffell. 

Edward  Baker  wears  neat  clothes  every 
Sunday.     He  never  gets  them  dirty. 

Walter  Herbold  has  some  neat  clothes  in  his 
bed  room.  He  wears  them  for  parties,  dances 
and  on  holidays. 

Henry  Nickerson  does  some  good  school 
work.  But  his  name  has  not  been  on  the 
scholarship  roll  for  a  long  time. 

Raymond  Johnson  seems  to  be  good  friends 
with  all  of  the  boys. 

Bernard  Peterson  had  eleven  apples  Sunday 
morning. 

Henry  Rathjen  used  to  work  in  the  print- 
ing shop  but  now  he  is  working  in  the  shoe 
shop.. 

Edwin  Seiler  made  a  little  airplane  for 
Paul  Saffell.  He  rnakes  tables  and  other 
things  also. 

Lewis  Howard  works  in  the  gymnasium 
every  afternoon.  Frank  Carrigeaux  always 
helps  him  clean  up  the  things. 

Lewis  Howard  received  a  package  Friday 
evening.    He  got  a  new  suit. 

Paul  Saffell  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother.  She  said  that  his  brother  George  was 
sick.  Paul  hopes  his  brother  will  be  better 
soon.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  him  this  sum- 
mer. 

Raymond     Johnson      received     a  package 
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some  time  ago.  He  got  a  new  pair  of  pants 
and  a  new  blue  shirt. 

Roy  Tuggle  was  sick  several  days  last  week. 
Some  of  us  boys  felt  sorry  for  him. 

Buddy  Evans  is  .  still  a  small  boy  and  he  is 
is  ten  years  old. 

Richard  Wilkinson  always  teases  Willard 
Stickney. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Montana  Parr,  Reporter. 

The  girls  who  received  packages  for  Easter 
were  the  following:  Adela  and  Helen  Chinadle, 
Velma  Gcldizen,  Florence  Rienke,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Mary  Bubnash,  Gertie  Smidt,  Nettie 
Farthing,  Julia  Raineri,  Stephia  Tularski  and 
Myrtle  Molyneaux.  They  all  seemed  very 
much  pleased  with  what  they  received. 

Barbara  Johnson's  father  was  here  to  spend 
all  afternoon  with  her  on  Easter  Day.  He 
brought  her  some  Easter  flowers  and  other 
t.'iings. 

Florence  Reinke's  mother  was  here  on  the 
reventeenth  of  March  and  spent  three  days 
\''ith  her.  They  took  Nettie  Farthing  to  the 
Hot  Springs  and  they  said  they  had  a  splendid 
time  there.  Florence  enjoyed  her  mother's 
visit  very  much. 

Adela  Chinadle  was  very  sick  the  first  week 
_cf  April  and  couldn't  sleep  all  night.  So 
rhe  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  night.  Some  of  us  pupils  dropped  in  to  see 
her  sometimes  while  she  was  in  the  hospital. 
But  now  she  is  all  right  and  we  were  glad  that 
she  is  in  school  again, 

Montana  Parr's  mother  and  her  friends, 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  Vera  came  down  here  in 
the  evening  on  her  birthday  the  third  of  April 
and  spent  nearly  an  hour  with  her.  She  was 
pleased  with  her  gifts  which  they  brought  her. 

Velma  Goldizen  is  expecting  to  go  to 
Spokane,  Washington  with  her  folks  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  brother  next  summer. 

Helen  Chinadle,  Nancy  Johnson  and  Irene 
Colwell  were  in  the  hospital  for  several  days  as 
they  all  had  colds.  They  were  better  and 
came  home  in  the  morning  on  Easter  Day. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March,  the  girls  of 
the  Domestic  Science  class  were  out  on  a  hike 
with  Misses  Stinson,  Miller  and  Sturdevant. 
They  all  had  a  good  lunch.  They  took  some 
pictures  there  and  surely  had  lots  of  fun. 

Mrs.  Brown  intends  to  take  her  girls  of  the 
rev/ing  class  on  a  hike  some  time  on  Saturday 
v/hen  the  weather  is  fine. 

Mollie  Sweet's  folks  motored  over  from 
Butte  to  see  her  on  Easter  Day.  While  here 
they  took  her  for  a  long  ride  all  afternoon 
and  she  seemed  to  have  a  good  time. 

Helen  Chinadle  recently  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother  saying  that  her  sister  who 
lives  in  Indiana  and  is  employed  as  a  nurse, 
might  come  home  the  last  week  of  April.  She 


is  very  anxious  to  see  her  when  school  is  out 
for  she  hasn't  seen  her  for  nearly  four  years. 

Helen  Johnson  was  surprised  when  she  re- 
ceived a  bunch  of  Easter  flowers  from  Roy 
Tuggle  when  she  was  in  the  hospital.  She 
never  expected  to  get  them  and  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  them. 

Nettie  Farthing  received  a  new  pretty  Easter 
dress  from  her  father.  She  said  that  it  is  the 
first  time  she  ever  had  a  ready-made  dress  as 
her  mother  always  makes  her  dresses.  She 
certainly  likes  it  exceedingly. 

There  is  no  news  to  tell  you  about  the  girls 
here  as  we  girls  are  doing  just  the  same  every 
day. 

 o  

WHERE  BIG  OFFERS  GO 

Some  of  the  testimony  at  the  hearing  on 
the  taxes  due  from  the  Ford  minority  stock- 
holders was  devoted  to  the  value  of  Ford,  not 
Fords  nor  the  Ford  plant,  but  Ford  himself. 
Bankers  who  testified  rolled  out  huge  figures 
of  what  they  would  give  for  the  business;  but 
what  they  meant,  and  what  they  sometimes 
said  they  meant,  was  what  they'd  give  for  the 
Ford  name,  the  Ford  reputation,  the  Ford 
ability   at  management. 

Just  the  other  day  it  was  reported  and  not 
denied  that  Gerard  Swope,  president  of  Gener- 
al Electric,  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
another  concern  which  had  been  in  trouble, 
at  a  salary  of  ^250,000  a  year  and  a  bonus 
of  a  million  or  so  in  stock.  The  value  of  a 
name  when  that  name  means  managerial  skill! 

And  probably  of  a  million  or  two  aimless- 
minded  youths  who  read  the  announcement, 
half  said: 

"Gee,  the  lucky  stiff!" 

And  the  other  half  said: 

"$250,000  a  year!  One  year  for  me,  and 
then  I'd  take  life  easy." 

But  somehow  the  man  who  thinks  such 
things  are  luck  and  the  man  who  wants  to 
work  a  year  and  quit  aren't  the  ones  to  whom 
the  offers  are  made. — Exchange. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN. 

Not — "How  did  he  die?" 
But — "How  did  he  live?" 
Not — "What  did  he  gain?" 
But — "What  did  he  give?" 

These   are   the  units 

To    measure    the  worth 

Of  a  man  as  a  man 
Regardless   of  birth. 
Not — "What  was   his  station?" 
But — "Had  he  a  heart?" 

And — "How  did    he    play    his  God-given 
part?" 
Was   he    ever  ready 

With  a  word  of  good  cheer, 
To   bring  back  a  smile, 
To  lament  a  tear? 
Not — "What  was  his  church?" 
Nor — "What  was  his  creed?" 
But — "Had  he  befriended  those  really 
in  need?" 
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March  17,  the  Boulder  Silent  Club  was  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  E.  V.  Kemp  by  Miss 
Mary  Logan  Out  of  town  guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Ryan  of  Valier.  Mr.  Ryan 
was  a  1906  graduate  of  this  school;  after  this 
he  attended  Gallaudet  College.  He  motored 
from  Valier  to  Butte,  where  he  met  his  wife 
who  had  been  visiting  there  for  a  couple  of 
months.  Five  Hundred  was  played  and  first 
prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Low  and 
Miss  Stinson.  Consolation  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Miss  McKinnon  and  Harold  Brandt.  Re- 
freshments were  served  appropriate  to  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  The  most  enjoyable  part  was 
when  a  birthday  cake  was  presented  to  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  March  17  being  his  natal  day.  In 
the  cake  the  guests  found  novelties  which  con- 
tained fortunes  for  the  finders. 

Richard  Dietzel  who  was  enrolled  in  the 
Blind  Department  in  February  became  ill  with 
pneumonia  and  died  March  22  after  a  severe 
illness  of  four  weeks.  His  parents  were  with 
him  about  three  weeks  but  left  for  home  just 
a  few  days  before  his  death.  The  body  was 
shipped  to  Billings  for  burial..  The  LEADER 
extends  its  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  in 
its  bereavement. 

A  business  deal  was  consummated  the  third 
week  of  March,  whereby  Clarence  Altop  pur- 
chased the  residence  of  .J  A.  Riedel  our  former 
local  druggist.  Mr.  Riedel  always  took  an  in- 
terest in  our  school  and  last  year  he  awarded 
a  bronze  Lincoln  medal  to  one  of  our  blind 
boys,  Patsy  Callahan,  for  writing  an  essay  on 
"Lincoln."  Pat  Callahan  is  now  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Montana  and  is  doing  very 
well. 

Blanche  Spaur,  of  Butte,  spent  the  week  end 
with  Altops,  March  24  and  25.  She  paid  a 
visit  to  her  Alma  Mater  and  she  saw  several 
of  her  old  friends.  She  has  a  steady  job  now 
working  in  the  candy  making  department  of 
Gamers  Confectionery  Company. 

Mr.  Menzemer  made  a  business  trip  to 
Helena  March  24.  Mrs.  Menzemer,  the  Misses 
Adams  and  Helmon  accompanied  him. 

March  28,  Mr.  Menzemer  accompained  by 
a  nurse  took  a  boy  to  the  Tuberculosis  Hopital 
at  Galen.  They  expected  to  return  home  the 
same  evening  but  during  a  heavy  snow  storm 
they  had  car  trouble  and  did  not  arrive  home 
until  early  morning. 

March  30,  Miss  Stinson  went  to  Helena  on 
a  combined  business  and  pleasure  trip  and 
while  there  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Lilly  Matson. 
During  her  absence,  Mrs.  Kemp  took  charge  of 
her  domestic  science  class. 

On  March  30,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  en- 
tertained at  a  party,  Mrs.  Menzemer's  class. 
Two  little  girls  of  Butte,  Miss  Betty  Lou  and 


Althea  Mantry  who  were  visiting  Mrs.  Bierman 
were  also  at  the  party.  The  little  children 
said  they  had  a  very  good  time  and  thanked 
their  host  and  hostess  for  their  kindness. 

Miss  Stinson  took  her  domestic  science  class 
out  for  a  hike  March  24.  They  had  their 
dinner  out  in  the  hills  and  toasted  marsh- 
mallows  over  a  fire.  They  declared  that  they 
had  a  great  time  and  hoped  for  another  hikt 
later. 

March  28,  we  had  a  severe  snow  storm  for 
an  hour.  Three  inches  of  snow  fell,  but  it 
was   very   soon  gone. 

A  letter  from  Evelyn  Krumm  stated  that  she 
passed  in  all  of  her  examinations.  Congratu- 
lations, Evelyn,  keep  up  the  good  work  and 
Montana  is  very  proud  of  you. 

On  Easter  Sunday  an  Easter  program  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Berglund 
and  Mr.  Menzemer.  The  little  children  looked 
cute  and  did  well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor  are  very  happy 
over  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  announcing  the 
birth  of  a  grand  son.  The  baby  boy  is  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Taylor  Ayers,  now  of  Utab 

Easter  Monday  the  older  girls  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Brown  hiked  to  the  Boulder  Hot 
Springs  and  went  all  over  the  hotel.  Some 
of  the  girls  never  had  seen  the  Springs  before. 
The  same  day  the  boys  went  to  the  "Little 
Boulder"  with  Mrs.  Low  and  had  a  fine  time. 

On  April  7,  the  Boulder  Silent  Club  had  its 
final  party  of  the  year  and  were  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Kemp.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Wahle  were 
the  guests.  Whist  was  played  and  first  prizes 
were  won  by  Harold  Brandt,  Miss  McKinnon 
and  Mrs.  Brown.  The  consolation  prizes  were 
v/on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altop. 

Now!  Wake  Up!  Get  ready  for  the  Seventh 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  Deaf  at  Missoula 
Montana,  June  14  to  17.  Everyone  is  welcome 
If  you  wish  any  information  write  either  t( 
A.  R.  Randies.  Route  3,  East  Missoula,  Mont 
or  Mrs..  E.  E.  Winchell,  Naples,  Idaho  or  t( 
Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,  Secretary  for  the  M.  A.  D 

Don't  forget  the  dates,  June  14 — 17  M.A.D 
at   Missoula,  Montana. 


of  the 
Montana  Association 
of  the  Deaf 
Wi!l  meet  at 
Missoula,  Montana 
June  14  to  17 
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THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Boulder,  Montana 


D 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


O  Ex-Officio: 


Gov.   John   E.    Erickson,  President 
Hon.  L.  A.  Foot,  Attorney-General 
Hon.     May    Trumper,    Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


J  Appointed: 

W.  M.  Bickford,  Missoula 
James  H.  Rowe,  Butte 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
W.  S.  Rhoades,  Great  Falls 
John  Hurly,  Glasgow 
John  Dietrich,  Helena 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
William  M.  Johnston,  Billings 
Miss  Mina   Petrashek,  Clerk  of  the  Board, 

Helena 
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o 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  President 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 
William  Dawson,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

H.  J.   Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  Presiaent 
Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens,    Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Literary 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.  —    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard,      Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,     Teacher 

Miss  Hilda  Miller,   Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Study,    —  Teacher 

Miss  Fleecy  Gooch,  -    —    Teacher 

Miss  Mary  Logan,      Teacher 

Mrs.  Jessie  Menzemer,    Teacher 


Librarian: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A. 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp,    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant,    -  Instructor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary: 


Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison,    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Nellie  L.  Merrick,    Teacher  6 


Music. 

Miss  Adeline  Berglund, 


Director 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 


George  Drinville, 
Mrs.  Bessie  Brcwn, 
Miss  Betta  Wudel, 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B  ,  A.  M.,   President  ^ 

Mrs.  Millie  Lyon,    .      Matron 

Mrs.  F.  J    Low,  Little  Boys'  Housemother 

  Boys'  Supervisor 

Girls'  Supervisor  q 
Little  Girls'  Housemother  p 

i 

  0 
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MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   President  ^ 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.,    Nurse  ° 

Dr.  D.  E.  RainviUe,  M.  D.,    Physician 

Dr.  J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  6i  Aurisst 
Dr.   J.   H.   Owen,   ,    Dentist 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A..  M.,  _  President 

E.  V,  Kemp,    Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low,   .  Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown,    Teacher  of  Sewing 

Miss  Kathleen  Stinson,   Teacher  of  Art 

and  Domestic  Science 
C.  E.  Altop,  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

J  oh. I  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning, 

Broom,  Basket  and  Hammock  Making 

J.   P.   Finerty,     Night  Watch 

M.   P.   TenEyck,      Repairman 

W.  I.  Battershell,    Assistant  Repairman 

v.  J.  McKinnon,    Chief  Engineer 

Edwin  Ivey,      Second  Engineer 

James  Baker,    Third  Engineer 

Charles  Perrj ,      Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.  Charles  Perry,    Ranch  Matron 

Sam  Bell,     Dairyman 

Clarence  Altop,  Mrs.  Grace  Maddick,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Morton,  May  Lee,  Etta  Van 

Wagenen  and  Leona  Bennett,    Laundry 

Mrs  Hilda  Falles,    Baker 

Mrs.  Anna  Simpson,      Cook 

Thomas  Burke,      Storekeeper 
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